THE   HISTORY   OF  SPIRITUALISM

mained with him by which he might resist it. An
acute physician watching him closely would probably
have gauged his life by months rather than years in
our humid climate, and of all the marvels which Home
wrought, the prolongation of his own life was perhaps
not the least. His character had already taken on
those emotional and religious traits which distin-
guished it, and he has recorded how, before landing,
he rushed down to his cabin and fell upon his knees
in prayer. When one considers the astonishing career
which lay before him, and the large part which he.
played in establishing those physical foundations
which differentiate this religious development from
any other, it may well be claimed that this visitor was
among the most notable missionaries who has ever
visited our shores.

His position at that moment was a very singular
one. He had hardly a relation in the world. His
left lung was partly gone. His income was modest,
though sufficient. He had no trade or profession, his
education having been interrupted by his illness. In
character he was shy, gentle, sentimental, artistic,
affectionate, and deeply religious. He had a strong
tendency both to Art and the Drama, so that his
powers of sculpture were considerable, and as a reciter
he proved in later life that he had few living equals.
But on the top of all this, and of an unflinching honesty
which was so uncompromising that he often offended
his own allies, there was one gift so remarkable that it
threw everything else into insignificance. This lay in
those powers, quite independent of his own volition,
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